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ABSTRACT 

study investigated the ways in which youth organizations 
support famrlres, highlighting the role of youth organizations in 
strengthening youth and their families; what youth organizations need to know 
and do to enhance their prospects for successfully supporting/strengthening 
youth and their families; and the type of external supports Ld oppLtunJtLs 
that families need, and which youth organizations can provide, to support 
their growth and development. Data were collected via focus groups with youth 
organization practitioners and with parents of youth who were and were not 
in youth programs. In-depth assessments of youth workers and 
evelopment Institute staff of eight youth organizations were also 
reviewed. Results indicated that youth development organizations can and 
often do support family strengthening by promoting emotional connectedness 
goal sharing, promoting high expectations, mediating conflict between youth 
and families, providing role models, bridging worlds, and promoting parental 
of ^®^°™"®’:“^^tions include raising public awareness of the importance 

of the relationship between youth development and family strengthenina • 
supporting identification, documentation, and dissemination of best practices 
integrating youth development and family development; and supporting traininq 
and strengthening frontline practice that integrates youth aM family ® 

development. (Contains 12 references.) (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



Youth Development & Family Strengthening: A Study of Emerging Connections 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation's “Making 
Connections” initiative seeks to make a compre- 
hensive long-term investment in a variety of 
diverse communities across the country with the 
goal of achieving a significant improvement in 
critical outcomes for families and children. The 
conceptual design for Making Connections 
focuses on three critical areas as central to neigh- 
borhood transformation: family strengthening, 
economic security and systems reform. Within 
the context of the Casey Foundation's neighbor- 
hood transformation agenda, this particular study 
is intended to increase understanding of the rela- 
tionship between youth development and family 
strengthening. It also seeks to describe the role 
that youth organizations can play in contributing 
to both positive outcomes for young people and 
the strengthening of their families. 

The study assumes that youth development is an 
ongoing process through which all young people 
attempt to meet their needs and build the com- 
petencies they perceive they need for survival and 
success. Moreover, while the young person is the 
central actor in his or her own development, 
youth grow up in social contexts including fami- 
lies, neighborhoods, schools, infomial groups, 
and labor markets. Research on youth resiliency 
has demonstrated that young people whose lives 



O 




are characterized by the presence of caring rela- 
tionships with adults, high expectations, engag- 
ing activities, and opportunities to make contri- 
butions are likely to have positive outcomes even 
when they grow up in high-risk environments. 
Increasing the presence of these positive factors 
in the lives of young people is the goal of strate- 
gies for positive youth development. The most 
recent findings from the National Longitudinal 
Study on Adolescent Health and the National 
Academy of Sciences study on adolescent risk- 
taking have pointed to the powerful role of fami- 
lies in creating resiliency in adolescents. 

While these findings should be common sense 
and self-evident, for a variety of reasons the 
important contribution of families to resilience 
during adolescence has been overlooked. 
Adolescence is clearly a time when young people 
signal adults through their speech, dress, and 
behavior their need to identify with a group of 
peers and to separate from childhood. Sometimes 
this more apparent focus on the influence of 
peers has marked teens' need for support from 
their families. In social services and health fields, 
funding patterns have focused narrowly on par- 
ticular problems of targeted youth. A generation 
of research emphasizing troubled parent-adoles- 
cent relationships and teen alienation has nar- 
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rowed practitioner expectations for families and 
limited the opportunities for contact and partner- 
ing. In the youth development field, advocating 
for more developmental opportunities and pro- 
grams for youth has demanded much more atten- 
tion and energyaeoften obscuring the importance 
of families in young people^s lives. The signifi- 
cant social and economic changes involving and 
impacting families in the last two decades also 
often placed new demands on youth develop- 
ment organizations. 



Many youth workers have perceived parents as 
less available to their children and increasingly 
disconnected from their adolescents. These per- 
ceptions have led to a greater emphasis in youth 
development organizations on developing caring 
staff or mentoring relationships for youth. At 
times, this emphasis has given the impression that 
these relationships outside the family are intend- 
ed to replace the family relationships, particularly 
when family relationships are strained because of 
difficult circumstances or conflicts between ado- 
lescents and their parents. In addition, the grow- 
ing complexity of issues of autonomy and adoles- 
cent rights, especially confidentiality issues, also 
affected service providers. These changing condi- 
tions have made old patterns of relating to families 
unworkable. They demand the creation of new 
youth development practices that facilitate youth 
and family connectedness. This study sought 
information about such issues and practices. 



Given the above challenges, the Youth 
Development Institute (ydi) has worked to artic- 
ulate a youth development approach that: 

^ Illustrates the role of the family in 
promoting positive youth development; 

^ Identifies what families need to know and 
be able to do to enhance their prospects for 
raising healthy adolescents; and 

^ Describes the types of external supports and 
opportunities that families need from their 
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communities to strengthen the likelihood of 
raising healthy adolescents. 

Yofs emphasis on the importance of fostering 
convergence of youth, family, and community 
development is part of an emerging attentiveness 
to these fields. Family Support of America and 
Boys and Girls Glubs of America have shown 
keen interest, as has the Gity of New York in 
sponsoring its Beacons initiative. Beacons is an 
important example of the growing number of 
program models that integrate youth develop- 
ment and family support. 

In undertaking this study, YDi sought to increase 
knowledge and understanding of the following 
questions: 

^ What do parents, especially parents raising 
adolescents in high-risk environments, want 
for their children and adolescents? 

^ How similar or different are these outcomes 
to those defined by youth program practi- 
tioners? 

^ How do parents view their teens^ participa- 
tion in youth development organizations in 
relationship to the development of values 
and competencies? 

^ How do parents regard the youth develop- 
ment organization in the following dimen- 
sions: Is it a resource for their daughter or 
son? Is it a positive or negative influence on 
their daughter or son? Is it a resource for the 
entire family? 

^ How do youth organizations understand 
parental roles during adolescence and 
address the inherent role tensions? These 
tensions include providing emotional 
support and guidance while also encour- 
aging independence; balancing structure 
and limits with separation that allows for 
increasing autonomy; and encouraging 
contribution and responsibility along with 
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independent choices and problem-solving. 

^ Do youth programs help parents build 
family connectedness, communicate high 
expectations, and cultivate self-efficacy in 
adolescents? If so, how do youth organiza- 
tions contribute to these outcomes? 

^ What are the barriers that youth programs 
face as they work to build family connected- 
ness, improve communication of high 
expectations, and nurture self-efficacy in 
their adolescents? 

Methodology 

YDi explored the central questions outlined 
above in a variety of ways. As a first step, a litera- 
ture review was conducted of materials that 
address the relationship between youth and fam- 
ily development and the influence of the family 
and community on adolescent development. 

Secondly, focus groups were conducted with par- 
ents, some of whose children were participating 
in youth programs and some of whose children 
were not. Focus groups were also held with youth 
organization practitioners. Finally, in-depth 
assessments by youth workers and YDi staff of 
eight youth organizations were reviewed. These 
assessments involved program observations, man- 
agement and staff interviews, and interviews with 
youth at varying stages of adolescence. 

Critical Findings from the 
Literature Review 

As background for this study, YDi identified 
prominent researchers and research groups 
working in the areas of youth, family, and com- 
munity development, ydi reviewed studies and 
articles and looked for themes and issues ger- 
mane to youth development and family strength- 



ening that could serve as a framework for con- 
structing study questions and analysis. 

The literature review clearly articulates the cen- 
trality of family connectedness in contributing to 
positive outcomes for children and youth and 
identifies research that describes concretely the 
relationship between youth and family develop- 
ment. Some of the studies included in the litera- 
ture review focused on the importance of neigh- 
borhoods to healthy child and adolescent devel- 
opment. These studies described the importance 
of mediating institutions, such as youth organi- 
zations, for young people and their families. 

One important concept identified was Frank 
Furstenberg's concept of “collective parenting.” 
Furstenberg describes the ways in which social 
networks and community resources can contribute 
to effective parenting. He specifically argues that 
families and community institutions that share 
common values and expectations can bond 
together to provide parenting supports for young 
people, and that this process strengthens families 
while also helping adolescents. The concept of 
collective parenting is reflected in the experiences 
of parents, young people, and youth organization 
practitioners who participated in this study. 

Critical Findings from Data 
Gathering 

Information derived from data-gathering activi- 
ties clearly indicates that youth development 
organizations can and often do support family 
strengthening. Data from youth organizations in 
Denver, New York City, and Savannah show 
family strengthening occurring in a variety of 
ways, including the following: 

1. Youth development organizations 
support family strengthening by 
promoting emotional connectedness. 
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Family connectedness (caring, emotional 
bonds, and emotional support) is the factor 
identified in research as most powerfully 
associated with adolescent well-being. 
Numerous and varied activities in youth 
organizations assisted in building emotional 
connectedness between parents and their 
children and among other generations. 
Parents also reported that staff in youth pro- 
grams had helped them understand the 
stages of adolescence, some of the tensions 
typical in parent-adolescent relationships, 
and alternative ways of communicating with 
teenagers about decision-making to avoid 
intractable struggles over control. In a crisis 
situation, practitioners described how they 
had worked with a young person to maintain 
trust while helping him communicate with a 
family member. 



mediate conflicts between youth and 
families. 

Research and practical experience indicate 
that developmentally appropriate tensions 
emerge during adolescence as a result of 
autonomy needs and redefining family rela- 
tionships. During this time, youth programs 
are frequently in a position to play a mediat- 
ing role in helping both the young person 
and the parents to understand their differ- 
ences. Parents and youth workers in focus 
groups gave examples of how youth pro- 
grams can provide the space adolescents 
need to separate from their families and offer 
a safe and productive environment for young 
people and their parents to address conflicts. 

4. Youth programs provide valuable adult 
role models outside the family. 



2. Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
sharing goals and promoting high 
expectations. 

This study found a congruence between par- 
ents' goals for their children and youth work- 
ers' goals for program participants. It also 
found that most parents and youth workers 
shared a common set of values, with some 
variation both between parents and between 
parents and youth workers. 

Many parents in the study praised youth 
development organizations for having high 
goals for their teenagers and were very posi- 
tive about program expectations for school 
performance and the strategies used to help 
young people achieve academic success. 
Overall, most parents in the focus groups 
viewed youth programs as a place for their 
adolescents to go that was safe, supportive, 
and offered expanded opportunities. 

3. Youth development programs promote 
family strengthening by helping 



Some parents pointed to role modeling as an 
important area of youth program contribu- 
tion. Most youth programs have young 
adults on staff, and parents reported that 
their children liked and admired those who 
held positive values and influenced them in 
ways they appreciated. Parents described two 
types of role models they felt were particu- 
larly significant in the lives of their children: 
one involved staff who were young men and 
women of color, many of whom had over- 
come obstacles similar to those faced by 
youth in the programs, and the second 
involved staff who could model overcoming 
mistakes. 

5. Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
bridging worlds. 

Findings suggest that youth development pro- 
grams help young people and parents mediate 
their differences stemming from class, culture, 
and/or immigrant experiences. On the social 
class issue, parents pointed to encouragement. 
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guidance, and practical assistance that youth 
programs offered their sons and daughters in 
striving for and attaining opportunities the par- 
ents did not have and might not know how to 
access for their children. The most common 
example cited was going to college: many par- 
ents talked about ways youth organizations not 
only encourage young people to continue 
their education but provide information about 
a wide range of schools and scholarships. They 
also offered guidance and practical help in 
preparing for the SAT and filling out applica- 
tions for college admission and scholarships. 

Youth workers described many issues arising 
between young people and their parents in 
immigrant families when the young people 
had taken on many aspects of mainstream 
American culture. Youth and their parents 
struggled with differences in education, val- 
ues, and customs. Once children reach ado- 
lescence, these differences can cause not only 
family conflict but also family disconnection. 
Youth organizations help bridge these kinds of 
gaps by encouraging young people to address 
these issues in their families and brainstorm- 
ing with youth about ways in which they could 
interact better with their parents. 

6* Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
promoting parental efficacy; 

Parents in the focus groups who had attend- 
ed family activities offered by youth pro- 
grams described how the programs had 
helped them to be better parents. They indi- 
cated that they had more tolerance for ado- 
lescent behavior such as moodiness or ways 
of dressing. Another important factor cited 
by parents was their new knowledge through 
tliese programs about their teenagers' talents 
and about options for schoolingaeknowledge 
that would now enable them to be more 
effective in helping plan their futures. 



Implications for Practice 
AND Policy 

This study explored the important connections 
between youth development and family strength- 
ening. By examining the work of youth organiza- 
tions and listening to the voices of adults whose 
children attend the programs, staff who work in 
the programs, and young people who participate, 
the study found four implications for practice and 
policy. These include: (i) an emerging practice 
exists among youth workers that integrates youth 
and family development; (2) youth organizations 
face many challenges to fully realizing their 
potential for strengthening families; (3) more 
attention should be given to formulating effective 
strategies for integrating youth development and 
family development, and (4) youth organizations 
that integrate family development into their own 
practice are core resources for meeting the goals 
of improving outcomes for children. 

An emerging practice exists among 
youth workers that integrates youth 
and family development* 

The study found an emerging practice 
among youth workers that involves commu- 
nication, including sharing information and 
expertise, and acting as bridges between fam- 
ily and young people. The study found, for 
example, that youth workers are sensitive to 
changing definitions of family, and they use 
these definitions when crafting communica- 
tions on memos, letters, and flyers. 

The study also found many examples of 
youth organizations sharing information and 
expertise, including offering parents infor- 
mation and support groups about adolescent 
developmental stages and the critical issues 
of sexuality and risk-taking. The organiza- 
tions also offered families opportunities to 
share concerns and learn about successful 
paths adolescents can take to build compe- 
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tencies and form their identities. In the area 
of serving as bridges between family and 
young people, the study found, among other 
fectors, that youth programs provide oppor- 
tunities for young people to discuss cultural 
and generational conflicts they may experi- 
ence at home. 

Executive 2 . Youth organizations face many 
Summary challenges to fully realizing their 

potential for strengthening families. 

The role of youth organizations in promot- 
ing stronger familiesaeespecially during the 
critical developmental period of adoles- 
cenceaeis not widely recognized. The youth 
organizations reviewed in this study ranged 
in sponsorship from ymca^s to settlement 
houses to faith-affiliated organizations and 
independent community-based organiza- 
tions. Within the youth development field, 
the shift toward promoting stronger families 
has required a conceptual shift and a valida- 
tion of activities that have often been viewed 
as peripheral to the core mission of organi- 
zations. Expanding this shift throughout the 
field will require changes in funding, 
increased staff training, and changes in staff 
development practices. 

Strengthening and expanding the integrated 
practice of youth and family development 
requires addressing the lack of public policy 
and public and private funding that could 
support this kind of programming. The fund- 
ing issue is a fundamental challenge feeing 
the field of youth development as it works to 
build its relationship to address family sup- 
port and family development. Despite all 
that has been written about the importance 
of family strengthening-based approaches, 
most public funding continues to be deficit- 
driven and problem-focused. 

3. More attention in the field is needed to 
formulating strategiesaeincluding 



organizational structures, programs, 
and practices that integrate youth 
development and family support. 

The youth development field has developed 
a range of programs and operational settings 
that can more easily support social networks 
of both teens and parents. In all the Beacon 
community centers in the study, for exam- 
ple, intergenerational activities occurred fre- 
quently, while in the other youth organiza- 
tions these were generally special events. 
From the networks of parents that were 
developed in these centers, a core group of 
members emerged who could work along 
with staff to generate youth and family devel- 
opment activities on a regular basis. Youth 
workers at other types of programs were pos- 
itive about promoting youth development 
and femily development and wanted more 
flexible funding as well as staff development 
opportunities to support effective practice. 

Building on the emergence of a cohesive 
youth and family development practice 
requires stimulating and supporting dialogue 
within the field on premises and principles 
underlying good frontline practice. It also 
requires expanding staff development oppor- 
tunities and other program supports. 

4. Youth organizations that integrate 
family development into their 
programming are crucial core resources 
for meeting the goal of improving 
outcomes for children, youth, families, 
and neighborhoods. 

The rich examples discovered in this study 
demonstrate the central support and mediat- 
ing role that youth development organiza- 
tions can play. Increasing understanding of 
the importance of this role among commu- 
nity leadership and within the fields of youth 
development and community development 
is a challenge that must be met. 
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Recommendations 

This study recommends that the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation play a leadership role in building on 
the innovative practice of combining youth 
development and family strengthening. This role 
would include significantly intensifying its pres- 
ence in urban communities and leveraging 
changes in public policy to support the integra- 
tion of youth and family development. The fol- 
lowing steps would be components of such a 
leadership role: 

1. Raise public awareness about the 
importance of the relationship between 
youth development and family 
strengthening and support leadership- 
building for a broad public agenda that 
includes youth and family development. 

This step would entail raising public aware- 
ness of the importance of family connected- 
ness to adolescent well-being and increasing 
public dialogue about the importance of 
youth organizations in this endeavor. 

2. Support identification, documentation, 
and dissemination of best practices 
integrating youth development and 
family development. 

Organizations that have well-developed 
good practice should be documented in 
ways that make a powerful rationale for the 
integration of youth development and family 
support. This documentation should be 
explicit, backed by research evidence, and 
communicated in a way that clearly indi- 
cates how good practice looks in reality. This 
knowledge would be valuable to the many 
youth organizations that have the potential 
of strengthening their operations; to commu- 
nity initiatives seeking to improve outcomes 
for youth and families; and to the field of 
youth development. 







3. Support training and strengthening 
frontline practice that integrates youth 
and family development. 

Providing support for expanding the emerg- 
ing youth development field requires design- 
ing appropriate training and disseminating it 
to the field. Already, youth development pro- 
fessionals are in the process of identifying 
skills necessary to support quality frontline 
practice. As this process continues, it is criti- 
cal that the expertise necessary to work effec- 
tively in integrating youth and family devel- 
opment be incorporated into training. 
Training tools such as curricula and hand- 
books are needed to assist youth organiza- 
tions attempting to incorporate best-practice 
examples. 

4. Support strategies that recognize youth 
organizations as crucial partners in 
comprehensive approaches for 
improving outcomes for children, 
youth, families, and neighborhoods. 

Where organizations working to integrate 
youth and family development are part of 
larger neighborhood or citywide strategies, 
provide support for them to further develop 
their practice. This funding should go 
toward initiatives such as Casey's Making 
Connections and toward those whose public 
funding is being coordinated between youth 
and family funding streams. It should also go 
toward community-change initiatives in 
cities where community-based youth devel- 
opment programs are strong. 
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Introduction 



As a result of a grant from the Annie E. Casey Foundation to explore the role of youth organizations 
in family strengthening, the Youth Development Institute (ydi) conducted a research study to docu- 
ment the ways in which youth organizations support families. This study increased our understanding 
of the relationship between youth development and family strengthening, and provided us with con- 
crete examples of practices, which clearly demonstrate the role that youth organizations play in fos- 
tering positive youth and family development. In undertaking this research, ydi worked to articulate 
an emerging field of family-centered youth development that: 

1. Describes the role youth organizations play in strengthening youth and their families; 

2. Identifies what youth organizations need to know and be able to do in order to enhance their 
prospects for supporting/strengthening youth and their families; 

3. Identifies the type of external supports and opportunities that families need, and which youth 
organizations can provide, to support the growth and development of youth and their 
families. 

In undertaking this study, we sought to increase our knowledge and understanding of what parents 
want for their children and adolescents and how similar or different are those outcomes as defined by 
youth program practitioners. We wanted to determine whether families felt youth organizations were 
beneficial to their children/adolescents, and whether program practices helped parents build family 
connectedness, communicate high expectations, and cultivate self-efficacy in their adolescents. In 
addition, we wanted to better understand the barriers that youth organizations experience in their 
work to strengthen families. The following report. Youth Development and Family Strengthening: A 
Study of Emerging ConnectionSy is the end product of our efforts. 



Michele Cahill 



Sharon DuPree 



Linda Pitts 



Jean Thomases 
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The Annie E. Casey Foundation's Making 
Connections initiative seeks to make a compre- 
hensive long-term investment in a variety of 
diverse communities across the country with the 
goal of achieving a significant improvement in 
critical outcomes for families and children. The 
conceptual design for Making Connections 
focuses on three critical areas as central to neigh- 
borhood transformation: family strengthening, 
economic security, and systems reform. Within 
the context of the Casey Foundation's neighbor- 
hood transformation agenda, this particular study 
is intended to increase understanding of the rela- 
tionship between youth development and family 
strengthening. It also seeks to describe the role 
that youth organizations can play in contributing 
to both positive outcomes for young people and 
the strengthening of their families. 

The study assumes that youth development is an 
ongoing process through which all young peo- 
ple attempt to meet their needs and build the 
competencies they perceive they need for sur- 
vival and success. Moreover, while the young 
person is the central actor in his or her own 
development, youth grow up in social contexts 
including families, neighborhoods, schools, 
informal groups and labor markets. Research on 
youth resiliency has demonstrated that young 
people whose lives are characterized by the pres- 
ence of caring relationships with adults, high 
expectations, engaging activities, opportunities 







to make contributions and ensure continuity, 
are likely to have positive outcomes even when 
they grow up in high risk environments. 
Increasing the presence of these positive factors 
in the lives of young people is the goal of strate- 
gies for positive youth development. The most 
recent findings from the National Longitudinal 
Study on Adolescent Health and the National 
Academy of Sciences study on adolescent risk- 
taking have pointed to the powerful role of fam- 
ilies in creating resiliency in adolescents. 

While these findings should be common sense 
and self-evident, for a variety of reasons the 
important contribution of families to resilience 
during adolescence has been overlooked. There 
are several reasons for this reduced attention to 
the role of families. Adolescence is clearly a time 
when young people signal adults through their 
speech, dress and behavior their need to identify 
with a group of peers and to separate from child- 
hood. Sometimes this more apparent focus on 
the influence of peers has marked teens' need for 
support from their families. In social services and 
health fields, funding patterns have focused nar- 
rowly on particular problems of targeted youth. 
A generation of research emphasizing troubled 
parent-adolescent relationships and teen alien- 
ation narrowed practitioner expectations for fam- 
ilies and limited the opportunities for contract 
and partnering. In the youtli development field, 
advocating for more developmental opportuni- 
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Context 
& Goals of 
the Project 



ties and programs for youth has demanded much 
more attention and energy, often obscuring the 
importance of families in young people's lives. 
The significant social and economic changes 
involving and impacting on families in the last 
two decades has also often placed new demands 
on youth development organizations 

Many youth workers experienced parents as less 
available to their children than in the past and 
increasingly disconnected from their adoles- 
cents. These perceptions led to a greater empha- 
sis in youth development organizations on devel- 
oping caring staff or mentoring relationships for 
youth. At times this emphasis has given the 
impression that these relationships outside the 
family are intended to replace the family rela- 
tionships, particularly when family relationships 
are strained because of difficult circumstances or 



conflicts between adolescents and their parents. 
In addition, the growing complexity of issues of 
autonomy and adolescent rights, especially con- 
fidentiality issues, has also affected service 
providers. These changing conditions have 
made old patterns of relating to families unwork- 
able. They demand the creation of new youth 
development practices that facilitate youth and 
family connectedness. This study sought infor- 
mation about such issues and practices. 

Given the above challenges, the Youth 
Development Institute (ydi) has worked to artic- 
ulate a youth development approach that: 

^ Describes the role of family in promoting 
positive youth development; 

^ Identifies what families need to know and 
be able to do in order to enhance their 



Making Connections 



Making Connections, a demonstration project of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, seeks to improve 
the life chances of vulnerable children by helping strengthen their families and neighborhoods. 
Begun in 2000 as a three-year demonstration working in neighborhoods in 22 cities. Making 
Connections grows out of the long-term Casey initiative called Neighborhood Transformation/Family 
Strengthening. 



The objectives of Making Connections are to connect young people and their families to: 



^ Economic Opportunity. 
The project provides infor- 
mation and networks that 
increase pathways to local 
and regional labor markets, 
access to affordable goods 
and services, the likelihood 
of securing adequate and 
predictable incomes, and 
opportunities to accumulate 
assets. 



^ Social Networks. 

These networks include 
friends, neighbors, kin, 
community organizations, 
mentors, faith-based institu- 
tions, and other relation- 
ships that encourage and 
provide support and mutual 
aid and reduce feelings of 
isolation. 



^ Services and Supports. 
These are accessible, afford- 
able, family-centered, and 
culturally appropriate forms 
of help that provide preven- 
tive and ongoing assistance. 
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prospects for raising healthy adolescents; 
and 

^ Examines the types of external supports and 
opportunities that families need from their 
communities in order to strengthen the like- 
lihood of raising healthy adolescents. 

Through ydi s work we have come to believe that 
community-based youth development organiza- 
tions can serve both as important providers of 
developmental supports and opportunities for 
youth and also act as bridges behveen youth, 
their families and the formal and informal insti- 
tutions of community life. We have come to 
understand the centrality of community-based 
youth development organizations and some lim- 
itations of current conditions and current prac- 
tices of many youth organizations regarding par- 
ents and families. 



YDi's emphasis on the importance of fostering 
convergence of youth development, family 
development and community development is 
part of an emerging interest in these fields in 
broadening perspectives. Family Support of 
America has encouraged its members to include 
a focus on adolescents and families in its pro- 
gramming and devoted an edition of its journal 
to the theme: ''Youth Development: Family and 
Community Strategies.” Boys and Girls Clubs of 
America have adopted a formal Family Support 
Program in recognition of the importance of 
working in partnership with families and youth 
to achieve positive youth outcomes. 

The Beacons Initiative in New York City is an 
example of a growing number of program models 
that integrate youth development and family sup- 
port. The Beacons were designed as school-based 
community centers that would promote youth 



Context 
& Goals of 
the Project 



The foundation has identified three broad indicators of success it hopes to achieve in the first three 
years of the initiative: stronger families; community leaders prepared to act as advocates and champi- 
ons of family strengthening; and neighborhood commitment and capacity to collect and use data. 



These data will be used to monitor neighborhood 

of community resources, and advocate for change. 

The foundation will: 

1. Help assess the conditions, needs, assets, and 
strengths of families and neighborhoods; 

2. Provide or help targeted neighborhoods 
receive technical assistance; 

3. Convene, organize, and mobilize people 
around a common vision for family strength- 
ening that reflects a community voice; 

4. Seek opportunities to help various levels of 
government and the private sector align their 



and family conditions, set priorities about the use 



interests and activities with the community's 
vision of family strengthening; 

5. Strengthen local capacity to gatlier and use 
data effectively; and 

6* Make flexible dollars available to seed innov- 
ative approaches to connecting families to 
sources of support and to leverage additional 
resources. 
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& Goals of 
the Project 



development through a range of programs and 
opportunities for children and adolescents, but 
would also be centers for family activities in their 
neighborhoods, ydi's long experience with 
Beacons has been an impetus for our understand- 
ing of the crucial connections between youth 
development strategies and family strengthening, 
and we undertook this study to further our under- 
standing of the convergence of youth develop>- 
ment and family strengthening, especially in 
urban neighborhoods. In undertaking the project 
we sought to increase our knowledge and under- 
standing of the following questions: 



^ What do parents, especially parents raising 
adolescents in high-risk environments, want 
for their children and adolescents? How do 
they define these outcomes? 



encouraging independence; balancing 
structure and limits with separation 
allowing for increasing autonomy; and 
encouraging contribution and responsi- 
bility along with independent choices and 
problem-solving. 

^ Do youth programs help parents to build 
family connectedness, communicate high 
expectations, and cultivate self-efficacy in 
their adolescents? If so, what do youth orga- 
nizations do to contribute to these 
outcomes? 

^ What are some barriers that youth programs 
experience as they work to build family 
connectedness, improve communication of 
high expectations, and nurture self-efficacy 
in adolescents? 



"Community-based youth organizations serve not only as 



important providers of development supports and opportunities 
for young people but also as bridges between youth and their families 



^ How similar or different are these outcomes 
to outcomes as defined by youth program 
practitioners? 

^ How do parents view their teen's participa- 
tion in a youth development organization in 
relationship to the development of values 
and competencies? 

^ How do parents regard the youth develop- 
ment organization in the following dimen- 
sions: Is it a resource for their daughter or 
son? Is it a positive or negative influence on 
their son or daughter? Is it a resource for the 
entire family? 

^ How do youth organizations understand 
parental roles during adolescence and 
address the inherent role tensions? These 
tensions include providing caring 
emotional support and guidance while also 



during the critical adolescent years." 

In seeking to expand our understanding of these 
questions, we have assumed that the term 
“family” applies to those individuals with whom 
the young person lives and who have primary 
responsibility for meeting his or her physical 
and emotional needs, providing guidance, 
transmitting culture and shaping values. In this 
project we recognize the diversity and 
complexity of many contemporary families. 
While the majority of young people are living 
with one or more biological parents, many 
others are living with relatives or other adults 
who make the commitment to act as “family”, 
and provide sustained physical and emotional 
support to the young people for whom they 
assume responsibility. 
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Another core assumption has been that commu- 
nity-based youth organizations serve not only as 
important providers of development supports 
and opportunities for young people but also as 
bridges between youth and their families during 
the critical adolescent years. Psychologists point 
out that it is developmentally appropriate during 
adolescence that social contexts outside the 
family inevitably play an important role in 
supporting and contributing to young people^s 
emerging autonomy and sense of independence. 
We view youth organizations as important 
examples of informal community-based institu- 
tions that offer a social context outside the family 
of the adolescent. These organizations 
encourage them to develop new skills and 
competencies, develop relationships with other 
caring adults, and have opportunities to form 
positive relationships with their peers. This 
growing independence within a positive commu- 
nity framework is a healthy process of child and 
adolescent development. When there is discon- 
nection between teenagers and their families, 
many youth organizations can provide the back- 
up support for adolescents. 



organizations, contribute to the healthy develop- 
ment of young people, while also strengthening 
their families and the communities. 



Context 
& Goals of 
the Project 



This study sought to understand how most youth 
organizations provide a middle ground or a kind 
of neutral space within which young people and 
their families can have the chance to work out 
their changing relationships. In addition, the 
study explores issues of congruence of values and 
desired outcomes for youth between families and 
youth workers. 



As these questions suggest, the study has focused 
on the interaction between youth and family 
development, and on the contributions that 
youth organizations can make to strengthen 
families as they work with young people. The 
process of exploring these questions was critical 
to expanding our understanding of the ways in 
which the contextual supports, provided through 
the work of community institutions such as youth 



Methods of the Study 



A. Overview 

Through this study YDi explored the central 
questions outlined above in a variety of ways. As 
a first step we reviewed literature that addresses 
the relationship between youth and family 
development, and research on the influence of 
family/neighborhood on the development of 
adolescents. This literature helped design focus 
group questions, and provided a conceptual 
framework for the study with questions relevant 
to the work of both policy makers and practi- 
tioners. The relevant findings are summarized in 
the section of '^Critical Findings from the 
Literature Review.” 

Secondly, we conducted focus groups with 
parents of youth participating in youth 
programs, adults whose children may or may not 
be participating in youth programs, and youth 
work practitioners. Finally, we reviewed in- 
depth assessments of eight youth organizations 
that involved program observations, manage- 
ment and staff interviews, and interviews with 
youth at varying stages of adolescence, to look 
for convergence's between youth development 
and family development or disconnection in 
goals and practices. 

Through the focus groups with parents whose 
children are participating in youth programs, we 



gathered information on their goals for their 
adolescents and their view of the role of youth 
organizations in the lives of their children and 
their families. In focus groups with adult partici- 
pants in activities such as adult education in 
community centers we sought information on 
why parents might or might not encourage or 
allow their child/teenager to participate in a 
youth development program. Through focus 
groups and structured observations with practi- 
tioners we have identified specific program 
activities which operate at the intersection of 
youth and family development. We also identi- 
fied challenges to implementing youth develop- 
ment practices that support families. The 
information from these various sources of data is 
presented in the section on '' Findings from 
Data Gathering.” 

Finally, we have formulated suggested recom- 
mendations and next steps which outline 
possible future areas of work that can contribute 
to broadening understanding of the intersection 
between youth and family development, identi- 
fying best practices that contribute to this 
connection and describing some of the barriers 
that need to be addressed as the relationship 
between these two important areas of work are 
deepened and enhanced. 
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B. Literature Review 

As background for this study, YDI identified 
prominent research groups working in the area 
of youth development, family development and 
neighborhood context including the Aspen 
Institute, the National Academy of Sciences- 
Forum on Adolescence, and the Family Impact 
Seminar. YDi also identified key researchers in 
these areas including Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, 
Lawrence Aber, Theodora Ooms, and Frank 
Furstenberg. We reviewed research and looked 
for themes germane to youth development and 
family strengthening, and concepts that could 
serve as a framework for constructing study 
questions and analysis. 

C. Data Collection 

YDI invited four youth development organiza- 
tions in New York City and the youth organiza- 
tions in Savannah and Denver who are involved 
in the Beacons^ National Adaptation Project, to 
participate in the study by hosting focus groups 
of parents and other adults who were participants 
in the program. 

"We reviewed researdi and looked 



eight focus group sessions in New York City was 
co-facilitated by a ydi staff member and a 
Beacons staff member. In both Savannah and 
Denver focus groups were held only for adults 
with children participating in the programs. 
These sessions were also jointly facilitated by a 
YDI staff member and a member of the Beacon 
coordinating agency staff from that city. 

Beacons were chosen for this component of the 
study because they are a youth development 
model that foster program activities that consid- 
er the multiple needs of young people. They 
were also chosen because they have large num- 
bers of adults participating in activities such as 
GED, adult basic literacy and esl classes. By 
focusing on a program model that has extensive 
participation of both youth and adults the study 
was able to capture views about youth programs 
from a broad range of perspectives. Protocol 
questions for the parent focus groups addressed 
parents" perceptions of the value of youth orga- 
nizations, parental goals for their children/ado- 
lescents, and parental insight on adolescent 
development. 

Another source of data for the study were two 
youth worker focus groups of line staff, and mid- 
dle managers from six different youth serving 
organizations. The participants for these groups 



Methods of 
the Study 



for themes germane to youth development and family strengthening, 

and concepts that comM serve as a framework for constructing 



Two focus groups were conducted at each of the 
New York City sites. One of the groups consisted 
of adults whose children were actively involved 
in Beacon activities; the other group included 
adults who participated in Beacon programs but 
did not have children involved at the Beacon. 
The groups were divided in this way in order to 
capture a range of adult perspectives. Each of the 



study questions and analysis." 

were drawn from agencies that are working with 
YDI on promoting best practices in youth devel- 
opment, but were not working in Beacon pro- 
grams so that the data collected would include 
the experiences and observations from a broad 
range of youth practitioners. The youth workers 
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A third source of data for this study came from 
structured observations that were conducted at 
the program sites. Six youth workers from the 
four Beacons programs that recruited adults for 
the focus groups were trained to observe activi- 
ties in a way that would allow them to record 
interactions between adolescents and their fami- 
lies that they observed at the center. Observation 
forms were designed by ydi and introduced at 
the training. Youth workers then observed and 
trained additional staff to observe activities at the 
Beacon that involved parents/families. Post 
observation interviews with staff at each Beacon 
were conducted to discuss data collected and to 
talk about linkages between youth development 
and family strengthening. 



The New York City Beacons are school-based community centers managed by nonprofit community- 
based organizations working collaboratively with their community school boards, principals, advisory 
boards, parents, teachers, school administrators, youth, religious leaders, and private and city service 
providers and subcontractors. Beacons provide a range of services to children, youth, and adults in 
the non-school hours, up to 12 hours per day, 7 days a week. 

Each Beacon offers a mix of social, recreational, educational, vocational and other services devel- 
oped in response to communities' interests and needs. Examples include drama groups, sports activi- 
ties, leadership development groups, and entrepreneurial activities. Beacons offer adults family 
support programs, health services, and employment preparation groups. Many Beacons serve as 
centers to organize neighborhood safety and other community-based activities. 

The first 10 New York City Beacons were established in 1991 in response to the recommendations 
of a study group chaired by former Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach to develop a coor- 
dinated anti-drug strategy in the city. The number of Beacons has grown continuously and today 
there are 81. 

Currently each Beacon receives core support of about $400,000 annually from the City of New York 
Investment by private foundations also assists the Beacons, much of it focused on improving the 
quality of services through special programs, technical assistance, staff training, and evaluation. 

Most Beacons have also developed strong participation by community volunteers. 



Methods of 
the Study 



who agreed to participate were briefed in under- 
standing the purposes of the project and the 
questions underlying the study of youth devel- 
opment and family development. The youth 
workers answered questions from a protocol 
designed by ydi. The sessions focused on topics 
such as parental goals vs. practitioner goals for 
youth, direct/indirect family involvement activi- 
ties at their organization, and barriers to working 
with families in their organizations. 



Each focus group session was taped and tran- 
scribed. YDI staff analyzed the data for themes 
and project staff and consultants identified key 
areas of importance, recurring issues and unex- 
pected observations 



What are Beacons? 
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Finally, for this study YDi staff reviewed exten- 
sive data that they have collected as a result if 
their work with over twenty youth serving orga- 
nizations as part of their Networks for Youth 
Development project. Each organization in 
Networks participates in a peer assessment 
process which involves both program observa- 
tions and extensive interviews with program staff 
and youth participants. Data from these peer 
assessments was reviewed in order to gain fur- 
ther information from a broader pool of partici- 
pants and practitioners regarding the intersec- 
tion of youth and family development. 



Methods of 
the Study 



The Beacon design is based on research findings on 
youth resiliency in high-risk environments and find- 
ings from evaluations. These findings point to the 
need to take a youth development rather than a 
youth deficit orientation. This approach views 
youth as central actors in their own lives rather than 
as passive clients of services. It defines youth devel- 
opment as: 



''an ongoing process in which all young people 
are engaged and invested, and through which 
young people seek ways to meet their basic 
physical and social needs and to build the 
competencies and connections they perceive as 
necessaiy for survival and success.” 

(Pittman^ K and Cahill^ M., Youth and 
Caring: The Role of Youth Programs in the 
Development of Caring, Center for Youth 
Development and Research, Washington, 
D.C., 1992). 
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Findings VI 



A. Critical Findings from 
THE Literature Review 

Initially, research in the area of youth develop- 
ment focused on the individual and the particu- 
lar tasks and challenges adolescents face as they 
make the transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. This approach emphasized the individual 
biological and psychological needs that shape 
development during this period and did not bal- 
ance this individual perspective by also focusing 
attention on the critical social systems that sup- 
port and contribute to individual development 

It was primarily the work of Urie Bronfenbrenner 
that helped to broaden our understanding of the 
process of development as the product of the 
interaction between the individual and his or her 
environment. In his elaboration of an ecosystem 
approach to understanding development, 
Bronfenbrenner stimulated both researchers and 
practitioners to expand their perspectives and to 
analyze developmental processes through these 
broader contexts. The youth development field 
has incorporated this broader perspective and 
had increasingly sought to both describe and 
understand adolescent development in the 
context of the critical social systems in which 
young people live and grow. This broadening of 
perspective is central to our understanding of the 
interaction between youth and family develop- 







ment, and in the literature review we have 
particularly sought to identify sources that seek to 
describe and understand adolescent develop- 
ment through these contexts. 

It is clear from our review in recent years, there 
has been a growing understanding that the sup- 
ports and opportunities provided by these social 
contexts contribute significantly to the achieve- 
ments of positive outcomes for young people. 
The family especially is seen increasingly as hav- 
ing a critical role in positively supporting the 
development of young people. This importance 
was described in the Carnegie study “Great 
Transitions” published in 1996: As the report 
stated: 

Those who work with adolescents also have 
had misconceptions about relationships 
between adolescents and their families. A 
previous generation of studies, which 
focused on troubled parent-adolescent rela- 
tionships, emphasizes the alienation of 
adolescents from families as inevitable. The 
perspectives drawn from these studies over- 
looks the potential of families to promote 
good health, high educational achievement 
and ethical values for future adult responsi- 
bilities. It has discouraged education, health 
and youth development professionals from 
seeking ways to strengthen families in their 
critical role during the second decade of 
their children s lives. 
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Findings: 
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This comment in the Carnegie Report chal- 
lenged those working in the field to better under- 
stand the interrelationship between youth and 
family development and suggested the signifi- 
cance of this relationship for improving out- 
comes for young people. 

In an earlier overview of the research on adoles- 
cent relationships with their families, Laurence 
Steinberg also questions the perspective that rela- 
tionships between adolescents and their families 
are dominated by conflict and detachment, sug- 
gesting that this emerged from a psychoanalytic 
perspective and is not in fact supported by avail- 
able empirical evidence. In his review, Steinberg 
highlights research that suggests this as a period in 
which important transformations in the parent- 
child relationships do occur, and that the ways in 
which the family and the young person manage 
this transformation have implications for the 
youth's development. The changes involve mov- 
ing toward an interdependent relationship and 
have been described as a process in which “both 
parent and adolescent actively participate in the 
mutual and reciprocal process of redefining the 
relationship." In this transformation process, ado- 
lescents remain responsive to parental authority 
but in a context of greater freedom. 

The change does not take place without some 
conflict and disruption in the family relation- 
ships, but these conflicts and re-adjustments of 
roles happen in the context of maintaining the 
emotional bonding and support that characterize 
positive relationships between adolescents and 
their families. Steinberg's writing articulates the 
developmentally appropriate tensions that 
inevitably exist between adolescents' increasing 
sense of their own autonomy and their continu- 
ing attachment to their families. These tensions 
and paradoxes are experienced by both parents 
and practitioners. In this process, youth organi- 
zations play a critical role in providing a neutral 
space within which both young people and their 



families can be helped to understand the evolv- 
ing roles and the changing relationships and can 
receive support in learning about and adapting 
to these new roles. 

Recent research has further demonstrated the 
important role of families in contributing to the 
positive development of adolescents. In a review 
of the research on promoting protective factors in 
the family, school and community that was car- 
ried out by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, the following family characteristics 
were identified as powerful predictors of positive 
outcomes for children and youth: (i) caring and 
support and a consistent emotional bond; (2) 
high expectations for behavior and achievement; 
and (3) acknowledging and encouraging young 
people as valued participants in the family and 
providing opportunities for youth to contribute to 
the families in meaningful ways. 

Another critical piece of research referenced ear- 
lier in this report is the National Longitudinal 
Study on Adolescence carried out by the 
National Academy of Sciences. The objective of 
the study was to identify risk and protective fac- 
tors at the family, school and individual level as 
they relate to four domains of adolescent health 
and morbidity: emotional health, violence, sub- 
stance use and sexuality. The family context that 
was examined for the study included the follow- 
ing five variables: 1) parent-family connectedness; 
2) parent-adolescent activities; 3) parental pres- 
ence; 4) parent-school expectations; and 5) fami- 
ly suicide attempts and completions. This study 
found that family connectedness, defined as car- 
ing support and a consistent emotional bond, is a 
significant protective factor for youth. It also 
found that youth who perceive high parental 
expectations for school achievement do better in 
school and have other healthy behaviors. 

In summary, this research describes the family 
characteristics that support positive youth out- 
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comes and suggests the areas of intersection 
between youth and family development. It 
underscores that understanding the relationship 
between adolescents and their families requires a 
commitment to balancing the tensions and the 
sometimes contradictory tendencies that charac- 
terize this relationship. On the one hand, ado- 
lescence is a period in which the young person s 
growing need for independence and autonomy 
must be supported and respected. At the same 
time, both research and practice confirm that 
healthy adolescent development is supported 
and enhanced by the following characteristics of 
family life: family connectedness, high expecta- 



She uses the term to include '*both the resources 
and capacities families use inside the family and 
those it exercises in its social relations with oth- 
ers.” As she describes it, “family capital” helps 
establish the link between human capital (the 
resources of individuals) and the social resources 
of the community. Using an ecosystem approach 
that draws on the work of Bronfenbrenner, she 
argues that comprehensive strategies must recog- 
nize the interconnections between community, 
social and family capital and the interventions in 
each of these domains must explicitly be related 
to the other domains so that they support and 
reinforce each other. 
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Healthy adolescent development is supported and enhanced 
by th0 following diaracteristics of family Mei family connectedness, 
high expectations, structure and discipline that provides dear 
and consistent rules and, finally, by opportunities to make positive 



contributions to family life." 

tions, structure and discipline that provides clear 
and consistent rules and, finally, by opportunities 
to make positive contributions to family life. 
Balancing the tensions and contradictions inher- 
ent in the relationship between adolescents and 
their families is central to expanding our under- 
standing of what is required to achieve positive 
outcomes for children and families. 

Theodora Ooms and Frank Frustenberg intro- 
duce concepts that are helpful in describing a 
conceptual framework for understanding the 
relationship between youth and family develop- 
ment. In a paper entitled, “Where is the Family 
in Comprehensive Community Initiatives for 
Children and Families?” written for the Aspen 
Roundtable on Comprehensive Community 
Initiatives for Children and Families in 1996, 
Ooms introduces the concept of “family capital.” 



O 




In practice, many interventions have dynamic 
multiple effects. For example, a young person 
who assumes responsible roles in the context of a 
youth program can then take his new sense of 
responsibility and apply it to his family relation- 
ships as well. In many youth programs the parent 
or family is encouraged to support the young per- 
son in the pursuit of specific goals and the parent 
as well as program staff join together to reinforce 
their mutually held high expectations for the 
young person. In other situations, the family and 
the youth program may share a common set of 
rules regarding acceptable behavior and can join 
together to establish important limits for the 
young people with whom they are involved. 
These kinds of interventions that may appear on 
the surface to be targeted at the young person, in 
fact, may contribute to positive outcomes for 
both the family and the young person and can be 
part of a process of creating a dynamic that 
strengthens family connectedness. 
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Another useful concept for articulating the con- 
nections between youth and family develop- 
ment is outlined by Furstenberg in an article 
entitled ''How Families Manage Risk and 
Opportunity in Dangerous Neighborhoods.” 
Furstenberg articulates a concept he calls "col- 
lective parenting” and begins to describe the 
ways in which social networks and community 
resources can contribute to effective parenting 
that supports healthy development. He 
describes collective parenting as a “system that 
promotes shared parental responsibility through 
delegation of control and sponsorship to both 
formal agencies and informal networks. The 
availability of resources, the relatively high 
degree of normative consensus, and strong 
social bonds forged by kinship and friendship all 
contribute to a close connection between local 
institutions and the family.” He goes on to state 
that if the ideal of collective parenting has valid- 
ity and "if we are committed to strengthening 
the family, we must give more attention to 
rebuilding local institutions— schools, church- 
es, neighborhood centers and recreational ser- 
vices— that support families.” 



"Our examination of the activities 



parenting roles successfully. He does not see 
community institutions such as youth organiza- 
tions as rivals who are trying to replace the role of 
the family but rather as important resources to 
the family and its members. 

Finally, the recently published two-volume 
Neighborhood Poverty, edited by Jeanne Brooks- 
Gunn, Greg J. Duncan and J. Lawrence Aber 
made a valuable contribution to the literature 
review. Together these volumes provide an inten- 
sive examination of the impact of neighborhoods 
on individuals and families. The general conclu- 
sion of the various studies that are summarized 
in these volumes is that it is possible for families 
to adopt strategies that alleviate the negative 
effects of poor distressed neighborhoods on chil- 
dren and families. However, it is much less like- 
ly that neighborhood factors will be able to alle- 
viate the negative impacts of problematic fami- 
lies on their children. The dominant message 
emphasizes the central importance of families in 
providing the opportunities and suppoiis needed 
for a healthy development. 

In the third chapter of Volume II, Policy 
Implications in Studying Neighborhoods, 



of many youth organizations and our focus groups with 
practitioners illustrate the extent to which youth organizations 
understand the importance of working with families in order 



Furstenberg argues that families and community 
institutions that share common values and expec- 
tations can bond together to provide parenting 
supports for young people and that this process of 
collective parenting strengthens families while 
also helping young people. Particularly in what 
he defines as dangerous neighborhoods, 
Furstenberg contends that parents and families 
need to create broader networks of support and 
mutual responsibility in order to carry out their 



to achieve positive outcomes 

for young people." 

Robin Jarrett describes a variety of reasons why 
family influence can, under certain circum- 
stances, alleviate neighborhood effects. She 
describes specific parenting strategies that are 
used by families to counteract the problems of 
living in poor neighborhoods. Tliese include 
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neighborhood protection strategies, parental 
monitoring strategies and parental resource- 
seeking strategies. She concludes her discussion 
by stating 'It is access to resources as mediated 
by parenting skills, family resources and social 
relationships that may prove to be most impor- 
tant in mediating the affect of neighborhoods on 
development” 

All of this literature underscores the important 
role of families in promoting healthy develop- 
ment Some of the studies also refer to the 
importance of mediating institutions such as 
schools or neighborhood organizations in sup- 
porting families. The literature review did not, 
however, uncover research that focused on or 
explicitly documented the contributions that 
community institutions such as youth organiza- 
tions can make to the development of “family 
capital” or contribute to “collective parenting.” 
While the data gathered in the course of this 
study are descriptive and limited in scope, they 
do illustrate concretely the ways in which youth 
organizations can serve as mediating institutions 
in supporting families. 

The literature review for this study clearly artic- 
ulates the centrality of families in contributing to 
positive outcomes for children and youth. We 
were also able to identify research that con- 
cretized the relationship between youth and 
family development and articulated the tensions 
that are an inherent part of it. In addition, the 
findings from the literature review helped us to 
clarify the information we were seeking about 
the roles and contributions youth organizations 
might have in supporting positive outcomes for 
both young people and families. Finally, the lit- 
erature review helped to identify concepts such 
as Furstenberg's “collective parenting” that con- 
tribute to our understanding of the interrelation- 
ship between youth and family development and 
that we could apply to the various data collection 
activities that we undertook. 



B, Findings from the Data Gathering 

In this project, our examination of the activities 
of many youth organizations and our focus 
groups with practitioners illustrate the extent to 
which youth organizations understand the 
importance of working with families in order to 
achieve positive outcomes for young people. We 
uncovered a youth development practice that 
incorporates family development work. These 
organizations begin with the belief that helping 
parents to build family connectedness, commu- 
nicate high expectations and cultivate self-effica- 
cy in their adolescents is part of their mission. In 
a variety of ways these organizations help parents 
address the inherent role tensions of adoles- 
cence, including providing caring emotional 
support and guidance while also encouraging 
independence; balancing structure and limits 
with separation; allowing for increasing autono- 
my: encouraging contribution and responsibility 
along with independent choices and problem- 
solving. 

Organizations that integrate family development 
approaches provide individual help to parents 
and also frequently offer a variety of parent sup- 
port groups. At the same time, these organiza- 
tions, as part of their work with young people, 
structure activities that allow parents to be more 
involved with their children. These activities 
include socialization for family members and 
their adolescent children so that they will have 
opportunities to do things together that they 
might not do if the parents had to plan them on 
their own. They also include parents in celebra- 
tions of their children's accomplishments and 
contributions. Finally, these youth programs 
align with the family to articulate and enforce 
high expectations. Experience has shown that 
this can be a powerful reinforcing alliance when 
young people experience both their families and 
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other caring adults joining together to commu- 
nicate shared hopes and expectations. 

The following summary of findings from data 
collection includes numerous examples of the 
specific practice of those youth organizations 
working to support both youth and family devel- 
opment. The data-gathering activities provided 
examples that illustrate these practices and their 
impact on the family as described both by par- 
ents themselves and by the youth practitioners 
who are challenged to navigate the middle 
ground between young people and their families 
during adolescence. The critical role that youth 
organizations play as identified in this study, 
along with the barriers they face in carrying out 
this role, have implications for how practitioners 
can best continue to build the connection 
between youth and family development. 

Information gathered for the study clearly indi- 
cates that youth development organizations can 
and often do support family strengthening as 
consistent with research findings cited above. 
These activities also identified consistent chal- 
lenges to youth programs and to supporting fam- 
ily development. The data from all the partici- 
pating sites including Denver, New York City 
and Savannah show family strengthening occur- 
ring in a variety of ways, including the following: 

1. Youth development organizations 
support family strengthening by 
promoting emotional connectedness. 

Family connectedness (caring, emotional 
bonds and emotional support) is the factor 
identified in research as most powerfully 
associated with adolescent well-being. We 
found that parents readily communicated 
examples of this and that youth workers were 
able to identify examples in practice that 
they observed. 



Many parents said that activities, such as per- 
formances or recognition ceremonies that 
they attended, often helped foster a more 
cohesive feeling among family members. 
Staff were caring, supportive and nurturing 
to young people and seemed to see their ado- 
lescents in a different light. Parents spoke of 
young people who were uncommunicative 
at home speaking out in youth center events, 
or young people who appeared sullen at 
home looking interested and happy. Other 
parents talked about seeing that their “rebel- 
lious^' adolescent had particular talents and 
needs. These experiences gave parents a 
broader sense of their child and an opportu- 
nity to talk with their son or daughter about 
something in the teen s life other than fami- 
ly or school performance issues. 

Some of the youth organizations also offered 
parent workshops to facilitate communicat- 
ing about adolescent issues. Parents 
expressed positive feelings about these activ- 
ities, citing both the helpfulness of the con- 
tent and the opportunity to share experi- 
ences with other parents of teenagers. The 
focus groups also revealed that non-tradi- 
tional families (such as foster parents or 
grandparents raising grandchildren) espe- 
cially appreciated these activities as helpful 
with struggles related to lack of communica- 
tion due to the generation gaps or young 
people s anger at the previous family situa- 
tions. Parents cited the helpfulness of youth 
workers in promoting more open communi- 
cation between adolescents and their parents 
about teen issues such as dating, sex educa- 
tion, peer pressure and aids. Some parents, 
who talked of conflicts with their sons or 
daughters in these areas, reported that staff 
in youth organizations helped them to 
understand the pressures young people expe- 
rience today. Staff also helped patents find 
ways to talk with the teenage children about 
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their concerns, values and perspectives with- 
out polarizing the situation. 



when those activities were very positive and 
consistent with family goals. 



In addition, parents reported that staff in 
youth programs helped them understand the 
stages of adolescence, some of the tensions 
typical in parent-adolescent relationships, 
and alternative ways of communicating with 
their teenage children about decision-mak- 
ing. Youth workers spoke about how many 
teens express that they want privacy and 
autonomy from their parents while at the 
same time they want support and under- 
standing. While these developmental ten- 



"Family connectedness 



However, when teens confided in their 
youth worker matters such as pregnancy, 
being in trouble with the law, or being tar- 
geted for violence by another peer group, 
youth workers believed that it was important 
to work with the teen on developing a 
process to communicate about these matters 
with a family member. They talked about 
the tensions in working with the young per- 
son to maintain taist while helping them to 
communicate with a family member or 
responsible adult. For example, a staff mem- 
ber in one focus group described his work 
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(caring, emotional bonds and emotional support) is the factor 
identified in research as most powerfully associated with 



sions were highly charged around issues of 
dating and sex, they were also present in 
other ways. Youth workers gave examples of 
youth who stated that they did not want their 
families to be invited to recognition cere- 
monies or events. Yet, when they were pre- 
vailed upon to do so, the young people expe- 
rienced pride and appreciated their family's 
recognition and support for their accom- 
plishments. 

The study found that privacy was a compli- 
cated issue for practitioners in youth pro- 
grams. Often youth workers felt torn 
between the need for adolescents to trust 
them and the need for parents to know about 
some problems their sons or daughters were 
experiencing, but that the teen wanted kept 
from their parents. Youth workers in the 
focus groups talked extensively about what 
they called the ''gray area." They felt that 
young people appropriately needed and 
wanted some privacy and independence. 
They also felt young people did not want all 
their program activities reported on even 



adolescent well-being." 

with a young man who was gay but was ter- 
rified about sharing this information with his 
family. The young person was certain that 
his family, especially his father, would be 
furious and reject him. The staff person, rec- 
ognizing that this situation had to be 
addressed within the family if the family 
bonds were to be maintained, worked with 
the young person until he felt able to have a 
family meeting with the worker present to 
discuss this issue with his father. In the words 
of the worker, “It turned out in the family 
session that he learned how to communicate 
with his father. This was a turning point in 
his life. . .and it was wonderful to see how the 
father responded to the way his youngster 
communicated with him." In this situation, 
the youth worker clearly played a critical 
role in preserving and strengthening the 
family bonds in the face of a situation that 
could have damaged the young person's rela- 
tionship with his family. 
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" It turned out in the family session that he learned how 

to communicate with his father. This was a turning point in his 
life... and it was wonderful to see how the father responded 
to the way his youngster communicated with him.' " 



Intergenerational activities were identified 
by youth workers as another example of the 
kind of opportunities that can provide the 
''glue" that helps bond some families togeth- 
er. Parents who participated with their sons 
or daughters in retreats, "outward bound" 
types of activities, and neighborhood 
improvement projects offered by the youth 
organizations, said these opportunities 
broadened their views of their children. 
Youth workers indicated that teens seemed 
more understanding of their parents as indi- 
viduals who also have interests and chal- 
lenges based on these experiences. Many 
parents, on the other hand, commented that 
they relied on the youth program to plan 
activities that they could engage in with their 
adolescents. They reported that if the family 
planned a private outing or activity they 
often encountered resistance from their 
child. However, when an activity was 
planned by the youth program and involved 
other friends and families their adolescent 
sons and daughters were eager to participate 
because they knew other peers and families 
would be involved. 

2 . Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
sharing goals and promoting high 
expectations. 

This study found a congmence between 
goals held by parents for their children and 
goals youth workers had for participants in 
their programs. We also found that most par- 
ents and youth workers shared a common set 



of values with some variation both among 
parents and between parents and youth 
workers. For example, parents wanted a safe 
place for their son or daughter where they 
would stay out of trouble, stay off the streets, 
and generally speaking avoid dmgs, violence 
and friends who would influence them in 
negative ways. Many parents in the focus 
groups also wanted to create positive peer 
groups and environments that were alterna- 
tives to the streets, and wanted to help young 
people develop positive values as well as 
their talents. 

Many parents in the study praised the youth 
development organizations for having high 
goals for their teenagers, sometimes saying 
that the program's goals for their son or 
daughter exceeded their own goals for them. 
Many parents were also surprised by the 
high expectations the programs communi- 
cated to their teenagers. Most parents volun- 
teered that their primary expectation of their 
child's participation in a youth programs was 
that it "would help them do better in 
school." Some mentioned specific activities 
such as music or sports that they believed 
would really benefit their teenager. Parents 
were very positive about program expecta- 
tions for school performances and strategies 
for helping young people achieve academic 
success. This was consistent with findings 
from the youth worker focus groups where 
practitioners consistently expressed the 
belief that good youth development organi- 
zations should encourage young people to 
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do their best in academic endeavors as well 
as social activities. 

Parent views on academic expectations did 
vary. Some parents described their surprise 
at the high level of expectations program 
had for their sons or daughters. One mother 
said that she and her son had been perfectly 
satisfied with the ''C"s” he received in most 
of his classes since he was passing, but that 
staff of the youth program had encouraged 
him to raise his grades. In this instance, the 
youth worker also spoke with the mother 
about encouraging her son to strive for high- 
er goals. Many parents in the focus groups 
talked about ways youth organizations 
encourage youth people to continue their 
education in college and offer supports that 
range from providing information about col- 
leges and assistance in preparing applica- 
tions, to helping a teen obtain a scholarship 
to a private boarding school or college. 

Sometimes, however, this important support 
was not communicated to parents. In one 
case, a youth leadership program deeply 
involved young people in planning their 
own future and placed emphasis upon acad- 
emic achievements and community service. 
Yet, the program staff was not communicat- 
ing the program's mission or activities to the 
participants parents. In the assessment inter- 
views, when youth were asked for sugges- 
tions of changes in the program, they 
requested that program staff convey to their 
parents the activities taking place in the pro- 
gram and why the young people were so 
involved. In the view of the young people, 
they knew why they were spending a great 
deal of time with the program, but they were 
having trouble explaining it to their parents. 
The adolescents felt the staff could better 
describe how the goals of the program rein- 
force the goals of the family. In this instance, 
the youth program was so focused on its 
work with the young people it did not con- 



nect the goals of the parents to their own 
goals, nor the potential impact when there 
was congruence between program and fami- 
ly goals. 

Overall, most parents in the focus groups 
had an understanding of the role of youth 
organizations and were pleased that their 
adolescents had somewhere to go outside the 
family that was safe. Most youth workers 
expressed the view that it was part of their job 
to find innovative ways to integrate the goals 
of youth and parents in order to facilitate 
individual development and family connec- 
tion. 

3. Youth programs promote family 
strengthening by helping to mediate 
conflicts between youth and the 
families. 

As the literature review suggests, it is not suf- 
ficient to describe adolescence as a develop- 
mental period that is dominated by conflict, 
detachment and alienation from families. At 
the same time, it frequently happens during 
this period that tensions will emerge as a 
result of adolescents' increasing sense of 
autonomy and their need to define a new 
relationship to their parent(s) and/or family. 
In this context, those youth programs that 
engage primarily with young people but are 
also in touch with and have earned the trust 
of families are frequently in a position to play 
a mediating role helping both the young per- 
son and the parents to understand their dif- 
ferences. In these situations, youth organiza- 
tions can serve as an intermediary between 
youth and their families. They can provide 
the space adolescents need to separate from 
their families, but also offer a safe and pro- 
ductive environment for young people and 
their families to address conflicts and explore 
their changing relationship. In these situa- 
tions, youth workers saw themselves as work- 
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ing to explain the differences and reduce the 
tensions and conflicts that arise. 

These tensions and conflicts can take many 
forms. The young participants often want 
recreational opportunities, places to go to be 
with their friends and to have time away 
from their families. Parents, on the other 
hand, tend to want the programs to focus on 
academics or to help their son or daughter 
get a job. Youth workers grounded in the 
principles of youth development understood 
the complex developmental needs of adoles- 
cents and the importance of providing them 
with diverse opportunities and challenges. 
They recognized that they might understand 
the importance of young peoples' involve- 
ment in recreational activities or art or com- 
munity service activities offering them new 
developmental opportunities more than the 
parents. In the focus groups, youth workers 
described their experience of the tension 
between their approach to engaging adoles- 
cents in a range of activities and the views of 
some parents that getting a job or focusing 
solely on academics should be a priority. 

Youth workers described having conflicts 
with parents about very young adolescents 
working, especially “off the books” at ages 12 
and 13 rather than attending program activi- 
ties. In one instance, a 12-year-old girl 
dropped out of a program where the youth 
worker felt she was making good progress 
with academic improvement and social 
skills, including getting along better with her 
parents, because her mother had sent her to 
live with an aunt for the summer who had 
found her a job in telemarketing. The youth 
worker reported that the mother felt the 
young person needed to make money so she 
could buy herself the kind of clothes she 
wanted for school. Youth workers described 
the importance of having agency guidelines 
in negotiating with young people and their 



families when these types of serious prob- 
lems exist. 

In describing their approach to these con- 
flicts, youth staff talked about the balanced 
role they try to play. On the one hand, they 
felt that it was important for them to articu- 
late to the parents the rationale and the 
value of their children's participation in a 
range of activities. They wanted to be sup- 
portive of what the young person wanted and 
also saw that it was an opportunity to broad- 
en the parents' understanding of their chil- 
dren's developmental needs. At the same 
time, if the parents insisted, the youth work- 
er would respect the parents' point of view 
because they wanted to avoid increasing the 
area of conflict by taking sides with the 
young person, and they recognized that it 
was not helpful to undermine parental 
authority. 

In situations in which families were experi- 
encing serious problems or in which the 
health and safety of the child was involved, 
the role of the youth program was more 
complicated and sometimes required that 
the program take a stronger position regard- 
ing parental demands or interference. Many 
youth workers said that within the same fam- 
ilies they might share values and expecta- 
tions with only one adult family member or 
that some parents have problems themselves 
with alcohol, drugs or criminal activities 
with which their children were struggling to 
cope. Often these parents reacted to the 
youth programs and the relationships 
formed by their children with suspicion and 
anxiety. Sometimes this took the form of dis- 
couraging or forbidding youth attendance at 
the program. When programs know there is 
a risk to the health and safety of the child, 
they follow procedures as mandated by state 
law and report the family to the appropriate 
authorities. In other cases in which the 
young person's participation is clearly bene- 
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ficial and supportive to the adolescent who is 
dealing with severe family problems, youth 
staff will intervene with the family and work 
intensively to dispel feelings of mistrust and 
suspicion on their part so that they will not 
interfere with or block the child's participa- 
tion in the program. 

A. Youth organizations provide valuable 
adult role models outside the family. 

Some parents pointed to issues of gender 
and role modeling as important areas of con- 
tribution by youth programs. Parents 
described this as a positive relationship with 
their children that did not replace their own 
relationship. Most youth programs have 
young adults on staff, and parents reported 
that their sons and daughters liked and 
admired staff members who held positive 
values and influenced youth in ways that the 
parents appreciated. Mothers of teenage sons 



''They can provide the space 



eighth grader, he had begun skipping 
school, hanging out on the street and staying 
out late. She felt comfortable asking the 
youth worker to look for her son and speak 
with him about the program and try to get 
him involved. In this instance the mother 
saw the youth worker as a role model and a 
potential resource who could reach out to 
her son in ways that could be more effective 
than if she did it. To a lesser extent, but men- 
tioned by parents, was the impact of female 
staff as role models. Mothers of adolescent 
girls also described ways in which the female 
program staff could reach out to their ado- 
lescent daughters and discuss issues with 
them in ways that the mothers could not. 
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Parents described two types of role models 
they felt were important. One model 
involved staff who are young men and 
women of color, many of whom have over- 
come obstacles similar to those faced by 
youth in the programs and who then become 
embodiments of the goals and the potential 



adolescents need to separate from their families, but also 



offer a safe and productive environment for young people 
and their families to address conflicts and explore their 



changing relationship/' 

valued the presence of male staff, especially 
African American and Latino men as youth 
workers, whom they pointed out as impor- 
tant influences on their sons. They felt that 
these men could talk with their sons, guide 
them and model positive masculine roles. 

The parents consistently described mentor- 
ing roles without specifically identifying staff 
as ''mentors.” One mother illustrated this 
view. She had come to one of the centers to 
speak about her son with a male youth work- 
er she had seen in the neighborhood. An 



of youth to achieve the goals. A second type 
involved staff who could model overcoming 
mistakes. One of the youth organizations in 
the study had a clearly articulated strategy of 
hiring African American male staff, includ- 
ing not only college-educated professionals 
but also men from the neighborhood. One 
volunteer mentioned in a parent focus group 
was a father from the neighborhood who had 
come to the center after rejoining his family 
when he was released from prison where he 
had been serving a sentence for a drug 
offense. He first came with his children, then 
joined an adult literacy class, and now serves 
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as a volunteer. Parents described how young 
people know that he had **tumed his life 
around.^^ Therefore, he daily embodied the 
possibility of committing oneself to a differ- 
ent and positive way of life. Parents also felt 
that this type of role model helped young 
people whose parents were experiencing seri- 
ous problems with alcohol or drugs to over- 
come their shame and talk with staff about 
their problems. 

5. Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
bridging worlds. 

Findings suggest that youth development 
programs help young people and parents 
mediate their differences stemming from 
class, culture and/or immigrant experiences. 
Parents pointed to encouragement, guid- 
ance and practical assistance youth pro- 
grams offered their sons and daughters in 
striving for and attaining opportunities they 
did not have. The most common example 
cited was college. Many parents talked about 
ways youth organizations not only encourage 
young people to continue their education 
but provide information about a wide range 
of schools and scholarships, guidance and 
practical help in preparing for the sat and 
filling out applications for admission and, 
especially, scholarships. Youth workers 
described this area as one in which they have 
contact with families that sometimes 
involved what they described as conflicts and 
tensions rather than problems. 

Youth workers stated that young people 
sometimes experienced opposition or resis- 



tance from their parents to such plans as 
going to college full-time or going away to 
school. One youth worker described a situ- 
ation where she had identified an opportu- 
nity for a young man from Brooklyn to 
attend a private boarding school in 
Connecticut on scholarship. He was sched- 
uled to visit and have an interview on a 
Sunday, but his mother said that she had 
changed her mind on Saturday and he 
could not go. By meeting with the mother 
and son the youth worker found that the 
mother had no transportation, could not 
afford to pay to go with her son to see the 
school, and was embarrassed to tell anyone. 
She also felt reluctant to send her son to a 
place where no one in the family had met 
anyone or seen the environment. The staff 
member drove the youth and his mother to 
the private school and discussed the issues 
involved in making such a significant 
change in circumstances. 

Youth workers described many issues arising 
between young people and their parents in 
immigrant families as young people have 
taken on many aspects of mainstream 
American culture. Youth and their parents 
struggle with differences in education, val- 
ues and customs. Once children reach ado- 
lescence, these differences not only cause 
family conflict but also family disconnec- 
tion. English fluency can also alter power 
dynamics in families with resultant conflicts. 
One of the ways youth organizations have 
helped to bridge these kinds of gaps is to 
brainstorm with youth about ways in which 
they would like to use their skills to interact 
better with their parents. 



"Findings suggest that youth development programs help young 
people and parents mediate their differences stemming 
from class, culture and/or immigrant experiences/' 
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In one program in New York City's 
Chinatown, Asian youth were given video 
cameras to record the different types of activ- 
ities they were involved in at the program as 
a way of showing their family “the world 
inside the center.” In turn, the parents want- 
ed the youth to record family activities so the 
staff could see “the world inside their fami- 
ly.” This exercise was very successful. The 
young people loved using technology; the 
families liked learning about the program 
and seeing what their children did while 
they worked long hours. The center benefit- 
ed because it learned more about the fami- 
lies of youth in their programs. The center 
took on the project because it was having 
trouble getting immigrant parents to allow 
their children and teens to participate in the 
center, and they felt that once the parents 
understood what went on it would feel less 
foreign to them and they would be more 
receptive. 

The study also revealed that youth workers, 
families and youth struggle with issues relat- 
ed to the varied cultures of program partici- 
pants and tensions arising in these groups. 
Many youth organizations enroll young peo- 
ple from more than one culture in the com- 
munity. Affirming a diverse range of cultural 
values can present special problems. Asian 
parents in one focus group complained that 
their teenagers spent too much time in activ- 
ities such as performing arts or social and 
leadership groups and too little time study- 
ing. They felt that the programs should not 
give participants choices of activities but 
require several hours a day of studying. An 
interesting misperception was that the youth 
workers were not college educated. They 
were surprised to learn this in the focus 
group since their notion of jobs for college- 
educated people was predominantly tradi- 
tional professions such as medicine or law. 
In addition, these were the jobs they wanted 



the program to steer their child toward. 
Youth workers tried to find a way to talk with 
parents about all the interests of their 
teenagers and the options for success in the 
United States. One of their successful strate- 
gies has been to bring in a diverse group of 
Asian professionals to family events at the 
center. 

Latino parents wanted their sons and daugh- 
ters to value their home cultures and wanted 
programs to offer activities that reflected 
their cultures. Some parents felt that pro- 
grams were not sufficiently sensitive to cul- 
tural differences by nationality even when 
neighborhood populations changed, for 
example, affirming Puerto Rican but not 
Mexican culture. They valued involvement 
by their children in these types of activities. 
Youth workers reported challenges in help- 
ing young people to function in their bi-cul- 
tural or multi-cultural environments. 
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The overall experience of youth organiza- 
tions is that they help young people and their 
families to build bridges between their dif- 
ferent worlds in a variety of ways. First, they 
provide a context and opportunities in which 
different ethnic and cultural traditions can 
be learned about, honored and celebrated. 
For example, a youth program that works in 
a predominantly Dominican community 
offers opportunities for the youth and adults 
to celebrate their heritage through dance 
and artistic expression. This has meant that 
the young people have been able to see their 
parents carrying out cultural traditions that 
they had never seen and in many instances 
had never even had described to them. They 
said that seeing their parents dance or create 
art in the tradition of their parents' home- 
land helped them feel closer to their families 
and their history and built connections for 
them to traditions that seem distant from 
their life in the United States. 
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Youth programs frequently face the chal- 
lenge of developing programming that 
reflects and honors particular cultures, histo- 
ries and child-rearing practices while at the 
same time ensuring that the program pro- 
vides opportunities for the development of a 
broad range of youth competencies. For 
example, at one youth program located in a 
predominantly African-American communi- 
ty, the families sending their children to the 
program have made it clear that they want a 
program that demands a high degree of dis- 
cipline from their children. In their view, dis- 
cipline, clear rules and strictly enforced 
respect for adults demonstrate caring and 
concern and are essential elements of any 
program. The program staff are working to 
implement a program that respects these val- 
ues but also balances the emphasis on 
imposed discipline with a recognition of the 
importance of providing young people with 
opportunities to learn to make good deci- 
sions and solve problems without always 
relying on external structures. In the process 
of balancing these perspectives, the youth 
program must take on the task of articulating 
for the families the importance of this kind 
of developmental approach and its applica- 
bility to the relationship between parents 
and children outside of the context of the 
youth program. 

6. Youth development organizations 
promote family strengthening by 
promoting parental efficacy. 

Some parents in the focus groups who had 
attended family activities or parent work- 
shops offered by youth programs said that 
the programs had helped them be better par- 
ents to their adolescents. They indicated that 
they had more tolerance for adolescent 
behavior such as moodiness or for the ways 
in which their sons and daughters dressed. 
Other important factors cited by parents 



were their becoming more knowledgeable 
through the programs about their teenagers' 
talents and about options for schooling so 
that they could be more effective in helping 
them with their futures. Events such as 
youth recognition ceremonies gave parents 
more information about their children, espe- 
cially about how they were expanding their 
skills and competencies in contexts outside 
the family. Parents in focus groups said that 
they did not know that their son or daughter 
had such talents and that their adolescents 
did not talk to them about it. While this ret- 
icence or privacy is normal during adoles- 
cence, providing opportunities for parents to 
gain this information about their adolescents 
increases their capacity to be effective for 
them. 

Parents also reported appreciating the infor- 
mation they gained from youth programs 
about such matters as high school and col- 
lege options and links to scholarships and 
employment for their children. For example, 
high school students have to make choices 
about which courses they will take and many 
parents have no experience or knowledge 
about the consequences of these choices. 
They indicated that attending meetings at 
the programs with their sons and daughters 
made them feel that they gained information 
and confidence so that they could be helpful 
to their children in making decisions. 

Some youth programs that have the 
resources to do so are also providing parents 
with opportunities to develop their own skills 
and, in some instances, with employment 
related assistance. Program activities may 
include offering adult basic education, ged 
and computer classes, as well as a range of 
employment assistance. As one parent said, 
“If you can improve yourself as a parent by 
attending ged classes, obtaining your ged, 
furthering your education, you're going to 
feel better about your child and how you 
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interact with your child and the goals that 
you have for your child 

Programs that are able to implement activi- 
ties specifically designed for adults recognize 
the value and impact of these activities. 
While parents value and appreciate the 
expanded opportunities their children may 
be getting as a result of their participation in 
a youth program, parents also wish that they 
could have similar opportunities for them- 
selves. In some cases neighborhood youth 
programs offer recreational and socialization 
activities just for adults so that the parents 
can participate fully. In the words of one of 
the parents who participated in a focus 
group, '7^st to know that I can go here and 
participate. It really makes a parent feel good 
about themselves, that they can have fun just 
like the kids.^^ These words were echoed by 
another parent who said, 'Tou know families 
and parents are always looked at like coun- 
seling recipients but never that they really 
need to have fun too.” 

Whether it is a chance to enjoy themselves 
with other peers or opportunities to develop 
their skills so they can get a job or improve 
their current one, it is understandable that 
parents want opportunities for themselves 
similar to what their children are being 
offered. When programs are able to involve 
families in this way, a positive dynamic is 
created with the participants and tlie fami- 
lies. The program can become a place that 
engages all the members of the family in dif- 
ferent ways. While young people still want to 
keep their own separate space within the pro- 
gram, they experience their parents differ- 
ently when they see them positively engaged 
with other parents on working to improve 
their basic skills or improve their employa- 
bility. In these situations, program activities 
and opportunities can become a resource for 
the whole family rather than one that is only 
for the children and youth. 



These kinds of parent activities indicate a 
changing consciousness of best practices in 
youth development work that characterized 
most of the youth programs in the study. 
Their commitment to working in partner- 
ship with families is based upon two rein- 
forcing notions. One is that the supports and 
opportunities that programs provide for 
youth are more effective when the family is 
informed and supportive. The second is a 
growing recognition that these programs are 
well-positioned to help adolescents and par- 
ents build or sustain emotional connections 
during adolescence with age-appropriate 
boundaries. For example, even as the pro- 
grams build stronger working relationships 
with parents, they must also establish appro- 
priate boundaries so that the young people 
experience their participation in the pro- 
gram as separate from their families. It is a 
continuing challenge to youth practitioners 
to develop stronger relationships with fami- 
lies while at the same time maintaining the 
separate space for program activities that will 
meet the developmental needs of adoles- 
cence for independence and autonomy. 



Findings: 

Data 

Gathering 
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Implications for Practice & Policy 



This study has explored the important connections between youth development and family strength- 
ening. By examining the work of youth organizations, and listening to the voices of adults whose 
children attend the programs, staff who work in the programs, and young people who participate, the 
study is able to describe the critical relationship between youth and family development and the exis- 
tence of an innovative practice emerging in youth work that integrates youth and family development 



1. Youth development practice that 
incorporates family development 
includes the following: 

COMMtJNICATION: 

%/ Youth workers are sensitive to changing 
definitions of family; they craft appro- 
priate communication (memos, letters, 
flyers); and use literature depicting 
diverse family structures. 

%/ Youth programs create opportunities for 
parents/guardians and other family 
members to share in recognizing contri- 
butions, work and achievement of young 
people. 

%/ Youth programs provide information to 
families about their offerings and hold 
family events. 

✓ Youth programs have staff with diverse 
backgrounds and experiences who can 
relate to both young people and families. 

%/ Youth programs sponsor family events 
involving not only parents, but also 



siblings and other family members in 
informal relationships with one another, 
peers and staff. 

Sharing Information and Expertise: 

✓ Youth organizations offer parents infor- 
mation and support groups about adoles- 
cent development stages and 
developmental needs, including 
focusing on critical issues such as sexu- 
ality and risk-taking. 

%/ Youth organizations offer families oppor- 
tunities to share concerns and learn about 
successful paths adolescents can take to 
build competencies and identities. 

Serving as Bridges between 
Parents/Guardians & Young People: 

%/ Youth programs provide opportunities 
for young people to discuss cultural and 
generational conflicts they may experi- 
ence with their families. 

%/ Youth programs provide parents opportu- 
nities to learn about youth culture and 
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discuss tensions between connectedness 
and autonomy. 

✓ Youth programs assist young people and 
parents to experience opportunities 
outside the family such as college trips, 
travel, or events that bridge gaps between 
youth and families. 

✓ Youth programs sponsor events that 
enable youth to experience affirmation 
of youth culture within boundaries 
acceptable to parents/guardians. 

%/ Youth programs develop intergenera- 
tional programs. 

2. There are many challenges to youth 
oxganizations fully realizing their 
potential for strengthening families. 

The role of youth organizations in promot- 
ing stronger families, especially during the 
critical development period of adolescence, 
is not widely recognized. The youth organi- 
zations participating in this study were either 
involved in community program models or 
were organizations that had committed 
themselves in implementing best practices 
in youth development. While they ranged in 
sponsorship from ymca’s to settlement hous- 
es to faith-affiliated organizations and inde- 
pendent community-based organizations, 
they did not represent the full range of prac- 
tice in the field. Within the youth develop- 
ment field this work has required a concep- 
tual shift and a validating of activities that 
have often been viewed as peripheral to the 
core mission of organizations. Expanding 
this shift throughout the field will require 
changes in funding, increased staff training 
and changes in staff development practices. 

Strengthening and expanding the practice of 
integrating youth and family development 
requires addressing the lack of public policy 



and public and private funding that supports 
this kind of programming. The funding issue 
is a fundamental challenge facing the field 
of youth development as it works to build its 
relationship to family support and family 
development. Despite all that has been writ- 
ten about the importance of developmental- 
ly appropriate strength-based approaches, 
most public funding continues to be deficit- 
driven and problem-focused. 

In addition, even when public funding sup- 
ports developmental approaches, these pub- 
lic resources do not integrate family or par- 
ent activities except in programs that are 
directed at young children such as day care 
or head start programs. As a result, programs 
working with pre-adolescents and adoles- 
cents often have to do so by finding other 
resources or adding this work on top of the 
ongoing activities that are officially funded. 
As the public debate about families and fam- 
ily strengthening continues, it is critical that 
we be willing to make public investments 
that will support the development of young 
people while also strengthening their rela- 
tionship to tlieir families. 

3. More attention in the field is needed 
for formulating strategies, including 
organizational structures, programs and 
practices that integrate youth 
development and family support. 

The youth development field has developed 
a range of programs and operational settings 
that support social networks of both teens 
and parents. These can become the basis for 
gaining information, broaden perspectives 
and opportunities for problem-solving. For 
example, in all the community centers 
(Beacons) in this study, intergenerational 
activities occurred frequently while in the 
other youth organizations these were gener- 
ally special events. The networks of parents 
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Implications 
for Policy & 
Practice 



that were developed in these centers through 
activities such as adult education^ arts activi- 
ties, and neighborhood involvement, and 
the networks of teens developed through 
youth leadership councils, clubs, and activi- 
ties such as youth newspapers or community 
service provided a core group of members 
who could work along with staff to generate 
youth and family development activities on a 
regular basis. Youth workers at other types of 
programs were positive about promoting 
youth development and family development 
and wanted more flexible funding as well as 
staff development opportunities to support 
effective practice. 

Building on the emergence of a youth 
development and family development prac- 
tice requires stimulating and supporting 
dialogue within the field on premises and 
principles underlying good front-line prac- 
tice. It also requires expanding staff devel- 
opment opportunities and other program 
supports. 



4. Youth organizations that integrate 
family development into their 
programming are important resources 
for meeting the goals of comprehensive 
efforts to improve outcomes for 
children, youth, families and 
neighborhoods. 



The rich examples that exist demonstrate the 
central support and mediating role that 
youth development organizations can serve. 
They can increase emotional connectedness 
between families and adolescents and 
between parental agency and youth initia- 
tive and responsibility. 

Improving understanding of the importance 
of this role among leadership in communi- 
ties and within the field of youth develop- 
ment, family support and community devel- 
opment is a challenge that needs to be met 



to ensure that these important comprehen- 
sive community initiatives do not ignore a 
crucial resource to their success. 
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Recommendations 



This study recommends that the Annie E. Casey Foundation play a leadership role in building on 
the innovative practice in youth development and family strengthening to significantly strength- 
en its presence in urban communities and to leverage changes in public policy to support the inte- 
gration of youth and family development The following steps would be components of such a 
leadership role: 

1. Raise public awareness about the importance of the relationship between youth 
development and family strengthening and build leadership for a public agenda 
that includes youth and family development. 

Increase public understanding of the importance of family connectedness to adolescent well- 
being and increase pubic dialogue about how mediating institutions such as youth organiza- 
tions can assist families to support adolescents. 

2. Support identification, documentation and dissemination of best practices 
integrating youth development and family development. 

Provide support for the identification, documentation and dissemination of the range of 
strategies and activities that are consistent with sound youth development principles and sup- 
port family strengthening. Good practice should be documented. This documentation should 
be backed up with research evidence and communicated in a concrete way that shows what 
this approach looks like in practice. This knowledge would be valuable to the many youth 
organizations that are involved in family support activities, youth development, and commu- 
nity building initiatives. 

3. Support training and strengthening of front-line practice that integrates youth and 
family development. 

Training must be designed and disseminated to the field so that youth practitioners will have 
the skills to support this approach in their work. The field of youth work is in the process of 
identifying the skills and competencies necessary to support quality frontline practice. As this 
process continues, it is critical that the particular competencies that are needed to work effec- 
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tively with families be incorporated into the overall skill set for youth workers. Tools, such as 
handbooks and curricula, are needed for communicating these examples and shaping the 
content of practice. 

4* Support strategies that recognize youth organizations as partners in comprehensive 
approaches for improving outcomes for children, youth, families and neighborhoods 
including the Annie E* Casey Foundation initiative. Making Connections. 

In places where organizations and/or initiatives that are working to integrate youth and fami- 
ly development are part of larger neighborhood or citywide strategies, provide support for 
them to further develop their practice. This should include a variety of examples such as the 
following: initiatives where practitioners are working to integrate practices and where public 
funding is being coordinated between youth and family funding streams; and community 
change initiatives in cities where community-based youth development programs are strong. 
These should be chosen and provide examples of the kinds of partnerships that could result 
from changes in policy and practice. 
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